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HOME SAFETY INVENTORY PUBLISHED 


Here are some of the program sum- 
maries edited for the Home Safety 
Inventory, 1955. Norma Newman, 
NSC staff, looks at a summary 
while Mark Goodwill, editor, works 
on copy for the inventory book. 


HE FIRST SUMMARY of local, state, and 

national home safety programs has been 
published by NSC as a result of the Home 
Safety Conference’s 1954-1955 Home Safety 
Inventory. The summary is a book entitled 
Home Safety Inventory, 1955, which is being 
distributed free to all who sent in Home 
Safety Program Summaries this year. A 
limited supply of additional copies is avail- 
able from NSC. 

The marked reduction in home accidents 
(See illus. below) during the past six years 
represents the efforts of the many groups 
which have been conducting home safety 
programs. The Conference hopes that this 
reduction will continue. 


The Home Safety Conference urges all 
groups interested in home safety to start 


keeping materials on their program as they 
go along this year. Save an extra copy of 
such items as announcements and programs 
of meetings, minutes of meetings, letters 
describing activity, newspaper clippings 
about activity, radio and TV scripts, photo- 
graphs, leaflets reproduced or published, 
and so on. This will facilitate filling out a 
Home Safety Program Summary. 


What is DONE to prevent home accidents 
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Sharp Shooters Guard Their Guns! 


yesounes in Maryland newspapers last 

year read, Child Is Killed Toying with 
Gun; Boy 4, Playing Robbers, Killed by 
Shotgun; Mishap Kills Bride of Day; 
Hunter Shoots Another 3 Times; and Boy 
Kills Self Putting Gun Away. 


Tragic? Indeeed so! Startling? Not to 
the average reader, who is used to taking 
screaming headlines and calamity in large 
doses these days. But, it is a sober fact that 
captions like these, reflecting heartbreak in 
the homes affected, are to most Americans 
little more than routine stories typical of 
firearms accidents he has read about for 
years. Unfortunately, these accounts are 
also grim harbingers of headlines yet to 
come, unless people take stock of their ac- 
tions and literally stop setting booby traps 
in their environment. 


Nor is this just a minor, local problem— 
not by any means—for, according to Na- 
tional Safety Council figures, approximately 
2,200 persons die annually throughout the 


By Ed Drake 


Education Assistant 


Home Accident Prevention Unit; 
Maryland Department of Health 


Even more dismaying is the fact that half 
of these occur in the supposed safety of the 
victim’s home. Thousands more are seri- 
ously injured or maimed, many for the 
rest of their lives. 

In Maryland, the outlook is just as bleak. 
Forty-four persons met death as a result of 
careless handling of guns during the last 
five years alone. Of these, 25 were children 
fourteen years of age or less. Last year in 
Maryland, over five times as many people 
were accidentally shot in homes than while 
hunting. A look at the circumstances sur- 
rounding these accidents (see below) pre- 
sents a thoroughly disturbing commentary 
on the complacency of the average citizen 
toward the inherent peril of firearms. For- 
tunately this data is readily available as a 
result of a recent survey conducted by the 
home accident prevention unit of the Mary- 
land State Department of Health. Because 
the information is confidential, it is admit- 
tedly cryptic, but enough is revealed to 
show that in all likelihood most of these 


nation as a result of firearms accidents. accidents might have been prevented. 
Fatal Firearms Accidents in Maryland Homes — 1954 
Age Sex Race Circumstances 
4 Male White Playing “cops and robbers” in the kitchen with cousin, 
who discharged loaded shot gun found in corner. Mother 
hospitalized with wounds of arm and chest received in 
same blast. 
5 Male White Child instantly killed by discharging pistol which he 

found about the home and started to play with. 

12 Male White Playing “cowboys and indians” with brothers and sisters. 
Found loaded 22 caliber revolver on shelf and shot him- 
self in the chest. 

14 Male White Friend showing him his gun which suddenly discharged 

16 Male Colored Was preparing to go hunting when accidentally dropped 
his gun which discharged as he stumbled and fell on it. 

16 Male White Visiting with friend, who was showing him his new 32 
caliber pistol given to him by his grandmother. Weapon 
discharged accidentally. 

17 Female White Victim’s husband cleaning closet where antique rifle was 
stored. Weapon, which had no safety catch, discharged 
as it was being removed from closet to show wife. 

38 Female White Wife mistaken for prowler during night. 
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Accidentally discharged 12 gauge shot gun which he was 


carrying when he stumbled over a lump of coal in the 


Wife attempting to hide shot gun from reportedly in- 


toxicated husband when it accidentally discharged. 


49 Male White 

cellar. 
33 Female Colored 
74 Male Colored 


guarded trigger. 


Victim believed to have fallen against shotgun with un- 


May have been intoxicated. Circum- 


stances obscure as found dead beside discharged gun. 
Injury confined to back and left side of head. 


There are the facts. Now what, if any- 
thing, can be done to prevent further mis- 
haps of this nature? For obvious reasons 
the solution does not lie with enforcement, 
which evidently would mean a ban on pri- 
vately owned firearms. It is very doubtful 
if such a ban would be enforceable to start 
with. Also, if it were enforced, it would 
have the unhappy effect of denying a great 
deal of pleasure to vast numbers of gun 
enthusiasts and hunters who know and usu- 
ally practice safety in the handling of guns. 


Engineering is out of the question, since 
to be effective guns must operate easily and 
quickly. Besides, one or more safety fea- 
tures are already being built into them by 
the manufacturers. Not only that, the oldest 
and best safeguard is to unload guns after 
use, placing the weapon and the ammuni- 
tion where unauthorized persons can’t get 
at them. Try engineering that approach! 


Concluding then that education is the best 
bet, the Maryland State Department of 
Health, through its home accident preven- 
tion unit, began a program last fall which 
it hopes will help reduce Maryland’s share 
of home firearms accidents. Conducted dur- 
ing the hunting season, the program is 
spearheaded by special news releases and 
spot announcements concerning the safe 
handling and storage of guns. These are 
supplemented by feature articles in news- 
papers and periodicals, as well as with radio 
and television programs. 


County health departments provide the 
backbone of the campaign by arranging for 
publicity through their local papers or by 
distribution of safety literature and posters. 
In this connection, county and state police 
provide real support, since firearms acci- 
dents are of immediate concern to them as 
well. This aid includes assistance with the 
distribution of safety material where it will 
do the most good, namely, in sporting goods 
and hardware stores. The police, also, main- 
tain records of all accidents involving gun- 
shot wounds, which by law must be re- 
ported to them by attending physicians. 
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Perhaps the most effective and potentially 
far reaching part of the program, however, 
is that involving the firearms safety educa- 
tion clinics for rifle instructors. Sponsored 
directly by the League of Maryland Sports- 
men, these clinics are designed to provide 
basic instruction to the supervisors of the 
various youth clinics of the League through- 
out the state. This information is then 
utilized by them in preparing their own 
firearms safety clinics for the youngsters 
in their communities. 


Representatives of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, the Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers Institute, the Maryland 
State Police, the Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, the Health Department and 
others, all play prominent roles in both the 
planning and instruction of these clinics. 

The entire course consists of eight full 
hours of instruction including knowledge of 
guns and ammunition, proper handling of 
firearms, the hunters’ responsibility, game 
laws and correct range firing procedure. 
Sessions dealing with the safe handling and 
storage of firearms in the home are pre- 
sented by the home accident prevention 
unit. Attesting to the success of the first 
clinic for instructors, nineteen youth clinics, 
qualifying over 200 youngsters for National 
Rifle Association Safe Hunters certificates, 
have been completed to date. A second 
clinic for instructors is now being planned. 


In addition to the clinics, support is also 
being given to an idea gaining nation-wide 
currency, whereby rifle instruction would 
be included as an extra curricular activity 
in high schools, especially those located in 
areas where hunting is extremely popular. 
Such a plan would provide youngsters in- 
terested in guns with a safe outlet for their 
enthusiasm. At the same time their instruc- 
tion would be in well trained hands instead 
of left to chance as so often is the case now. 
Although the plan is only in the discussion 
stage in Maryland, educators at both the 
state and local levels have expressed in- 
terest in a program of this nature, indicat- 
ing at least tacit approval. 








CHILDHOOD 
OISONS 


Excerpts from comments made at a Confer- 
ence on the Health Problems of Household 
Chemical Products* 


By Jay M. Arena, M.D. 


Department of Pediatrics 
School of Medicine, Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Or THE 90,000 to 95,000 accidental 
Pads deaths that occur in this country 
every year, approximately 1,500 are due to 
the accidental ingestion of a poison. About 
400 of these deaths occur between the ages 
of one to five years. These may not appear 
to be very significant figures, but I can as- 
sure you that they are far from correct. 
There are many more children who die 
every year from the ingestion of an acci- 
dental poison that is never correctly diag- 
nosed or tabulated on the death certificate. 
I would like to give you a few case his- 
tories from the files of Duke University Hos- 
pital in the past few years. Similar cases 
have occurred again and again during the 
past 20 odd years. 


About three months ago we had a three 
year old colored child that was brought in 
with convulsions. No one had noticed if the 
child had taken anything; at least we did 
not get a history of ingestion of a poison. 
The only thing we knew was that the child 
was well and then suddenly developed con- 
vulsions. This child died within 48 hours 
after admission to the hospital. We found 
nothing on physical examination to account 
for this development. The child was quite 
febrile, but our studies were essentially 
negative. Without a history of poisoning 
exposure, we did not know what to call it, 
so we called it encephalitis. Many of these 
cases are so-called because most toxic poi- 
sons cause involvement of the central ner- 
vous system or symptoms involving the 





*The Conference was held Sept. 29, 1954, and spon- 
sored by Committee on Toxicology, Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, American Medical Association. 
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One of the ways children get poisons in the home. 


central nervous system. We had no autopsy 
performed on this child, and we signed it 
out as death unknown, probably encephali- 
tis. Two weeks later we had a letter from 
the father telling us that one of the older 
children finally admitted that the patient 
had taken some Black Leaf #40 which 
contains considerable nicotine and is used 
for spraying tobacco plants. We would never 
have known the cause without that letter. 


Two years ago we had a child brought 
into the emergency clinic about midnight. 
The child had a history of vague abdominal 
pain, some vomiting, and convulsions be- 
fore he was brought in. He had these symp- 
toms about two weeks. He died in the 
emergency ward; and the house officer was 
unable to make a diagnosis. He thought 
perhaps it was tuberculosis meningitis and 
so signed the death certificate. Two weeks 
later a child from the same family came 
in with the same symptoms. It was then 
quite obvious what we were dealing with. 
We went into their background and found 
that their parents were burning battery 
casings. The second child had lead en- 
cephalitis; three older children in the fam- 
ily had lead poisoning. The father and 
mother also had symptoms. After making 
the correct diagnosis we were able to find 
about 30 odd children and adults with lead 
poisoning in that area, all due to burning 
of battery cases. 

About a year ago we had a child brought 
up by plane from South Carolina. This 
child was a year and a half old and he had 
a history of convulsions that were never 
diagnosed. Perhaps they were epileptic in 
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nature due to a birth injury. This child 
had developed drowsiness, became coma- 
tose, and they rushed him to the hospital 
because they felt that he might have a brain 
tumor which could have accounted for his 
previous convulsions. We watched him for 
a period of 48 to 72 hours. The child made 
a complete recovery. Three days later we 
ad the history from an older child, who 
had seen this infant take four barbiturate 
capsules that had been left on the dressing 
table near the parents’ bed. If that last 
child had died and we did not get an au- 
topsy or history of barbiturate ingestion, 
we could have had another death tabulated 
due to encephalitis or possibly brain tumor. 


These cases illustrated how great the 
problem is. Certainly it is more than a 
statistical one. It is both a national and 
a sectional one. . . . I would like to quote, 
from an article that she [Katharine Bain, 
M.D., U. S. Children’s Bureau] wrote a 
short time ago, statistics on children under 
five years of age. . . . The rate of childhood 
deaths from poisoning in 12 southern states 
is 4.09/100,000 population as against 2 for 
the remainder of the country. For barbitu- 
rates and aspirin there is only a little re- 
gional difference. But for corrosives and 
arsenic the rate for these southern states is 
six times that for the rest of the covatry. 
The rate for petroleum products, principally 
kerosene, is four times as high. . 


I would like to say a little about cam- 
phor. In our section of the country, cam- 
phor is used in camphorated oil. People 
use it when their children have colds. It 
is rubbed on their chests. Camphorated oil 
contains 20% camphor. Two years ago we 
had a child who was almost two years old 
and whose mother was a nurse. They lived 
in Virginia about 60 miles from Duke Uni- 
versity. The mother knew that the child 
had taken a little camphorated oil or had 
put some to her mouth because she saw the 
child do it. She immediately picked up the 
bottle and read on the small label “for ex- 
ternal use only.” She figured that if this 
was a very serious type of poison, it would 
have a different type of label, or at least 
give more warning, so she did not do any- 
thing. She realized that the child did not 
take much in the first place, and she thought 
that the label gave her a good bit of protec- 
tion. This was eight o’clock in the morning. 
At twelve noon the child had his first con- 
vulsion. He was brought to Duke Hospital 
for treatment. The child died in three days, 
from just a swallow of camphorated oil. . . . 
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HRE HAZARD 


C°@ reaninc or Davy Crockett (and who 
isn’'t?), the Los Angeles City Fire 
Department warns us that a highly flam- 
mable imitation of Davy’s ‘coonskin’ hat is 
now on the market, and may appear in Los 
Angeles at any time,” reports the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, in their Septem- 
ber, 1955, newsletter. “This cap is said to 
be made of shredded crepe-type brown 
paper with black coloring and a green paper 
lining; there is no trade mark or manufac- 
turer’s identification. Reports indicate that 
these paper caps will burst into flames ‘in 
seconds, after the most casual exposure to 

. any spark.’ So check your little Crock- 
ett’s cap, lest he become a ‘dangerous hot- 
head!’” 


Employee Invents Gadget 


HE SAFETY DEPARTMENT of the Grumman 

Aircraft Engineering Corporation is run- 
ning an “Off-the-Job Safety Contest.” A 
letter from Robert H. McFadden, Service 
Bulletin Department, Engineering, Plant 5, 
on “What I Have Done to Prevent Accidents 
in My Home,” won him a model of the 
S2F. The letter is reprinted below: 

“In order to turn on the oven in our 
kitchen gas stove, the control dial must be 
pushed in before it can be turned, thus 
turning on the gas. On numerous occasions 
I have found that inadvertent leaning on 
this dial has turned it. Fortunately, we dis- 
covered this each time. 

“To eliminate this hazard, a_ fork-like 
piece of metal, pushed down between the 
dial and stove, straddling the dial shaft, 
has served its purpose well, preventing the 
dial from being pushed in when the oven is 
not in use. It can be made in five minutes.” 


METAL Fomn 
- EASAy WSERTED ¢ 


Qvew CowTmo: Sr 


CowTmo, Che SHAFT 


Invention of an employee of Grumman Aircraft 

Engineering Corporation to prevent inadvertent 

turning on of a gas stove won him a prize in the 
Corporation's off-the-job safety contest. 
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Student learns how to cook in course for the blind sponsored by the 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company, New Jersey, and 
Jersey State Commission for the Blind. 


the New 


COOKERY FOR THE BLIND 


By Mrs. Eleanor V. Wiese 


Supervisor—Home Economics 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Froety-eicut blind persons participated in 

a series of cookery courses recently com- 
pleted, that were designed to acquaint them 
with the fundamentals of cooking and safety 
measures in the kitchen. The classes were 
organized and sponsored jointly by Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey and the New Jersey State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 

With both men and women taking part, 
the four courses, comprised of six different 
sessions, taught the rudiments of cooking 
under the title of “Touch, Smell and Lis- 
ten.” Using special equipment designed by 
the Blind Commission and Public Service, 
the students were taken through the three 
main meals of the day, prepared the food, 
cooked it and served it to themselves and 
their audience. Home Economies Advisers 
from Public Service and .relatives and 
friends of the blind students assisted the 
students, when necessary. 

Gas ranges with automatic lighting for the 
top burners and the oven and broiler were 
used. A non-automatic gas range was also 
used and the students were shown how to 
light the burners using a long match and a 
sandpaper device for lighting it; the flame 
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of the match was put out by dropping it in 
a glass of water, then placing it in sand in 
a metal pie tin. The oven racks had safety 
stops and a raised back preventing food = 
from sliding off. The oven regulator had 
nail heads placed at intervals of 25 de- 
grees. A pair of long asbestos mitts were 
used to remove food from the oven. Pot 
holders were made flame-proof by dipping 
them in a special solution. They were used 
when removing the broiler pan. Lock-lid 
pans were used for vegetable cookery elim- 
inating the danger of steam burns. A safety 
spoon that hooked on the side of the pan 
enabled the blind to find the spoon quickly 
and easily. A V-shaped cake cutter made 
cake cutting and serving easier. Special 
cooking techniques were developed insur- 
ing better and safer results for the blind; 
i.e., scrambled eggs done in a double boiler, 
bacon baked in the oven in a smokeless, 
greaseless pan, etc. 

A half inch quarter round moulding was 
placed on the work tables to prevent equip- 
ment from rolling or sliding off the cde ® 

Laundry was done in an automatic com- 
bination washer and dryer and the controls 
were marked with nail heads. 

This course was most rewarding for it 
gave the students great confidence in cook- 
ing and homemaking. 

We are happy to report that not a single 
accident occurred. 
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HOME REPAIR AND UPKEEP 





N WINTERTIME indoor repairs can be made 
without jeopardizing precious hours for 

out-door activities. You might start your 
program by publishing a checklist of things 
to look for that might be in need of repair 
around a home. It could include faulty 
stairs, lack of handrails, faulty carpeting on 
stairs and in hallways, guards on windows 
for youngsters, grab bars for tub and 
showers, ete. It could also include checking 
furnace and flues, looking for leaks in gas 
utilities and appliances, and electrical re- 
pairs. Furnaces, gas and electric appliances, 
and utilities should, however, be repaired 
by professional service men. 

The checklist could be distributed via 
men’s service clubs, PTA’s, business firms, 
industries, etc. It could also be distributed 
at any course or meeting on the subject that 
you hold. Your local radio and TV station 
could offer it on request. 

“How to do it safely” programs and ar- 
ticles for radio, TV, and newspaper pub- 
licity might be arranged by interviewing 
manual training instructors, building inspec- 
tors who can explain local building code 
regulations, and local business men who do 
woodworking or metal working as a hobby. 

Perhaps a contest could be arranged with 
your local newspaper for the best photo- 
graph of a home repair for safety job or 
the best set of photographs on how to do a 
home repair job safely. Your local chapter 
of the American Society of Safety Engineers 
might consent to sponsor a contest among 
local industrial workers or to help by giv- 
ing speeches or instruction in a course. 

Consult your local Board of Education 
concerning the possibility of giving a short 
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PROGRAM FOR JANUARY 


course in the evening for adults using the 
school system’s manual training facilities. 
If local manual training instructors are un- 
able to conduct the course, others who 
might be interested in helping to teach one 
might be woodworking or metal working 
hobbyists, carpenters, and professional metal 
workers. The course might also include a 
talk by a representative of the fire depart- 
ment or the public service company on why 
it’s wise to leave repairs and alterations on 
utilities and gas and electric appliances to 
your local gas and electric service men. 

The “do-it-yourself” upswing has alerted 
many communities to the necessity for pub- 
licizing the dangers of inexperienced or un- 
safe use of power tools and hand tools. 
Picture stories showing the safe way to op- 
erate power tools and to use hand tools can 
be arranged for with the local newspapers. 
Perhaps the radio station would use spot 
announcements warning home owners. Your 
local TV station might arrange for a panel 
of experts and invite the public to send in 
questions for them to answer. 

A meeting might be centered on “do-it- 
yourself, but do-it-safely” with speakers 
from the local safety council, fire depart- 
ment, building inspectors office, vocational 
school, or trade organizations. If it is pos- 
sible to have a demonstration of the safe 
use of power tools—so much the better. 
Perhaps this could be arranged through a 
local retailer of power tools. 

The medical society or a hospital might 
be able to give you some idea of the in- 
cidence of injuries which occur using tools 
at home. Perhaps a local industry in its 
off-the-job program might have gathered 
some information on this. 

References include Tips to the Handyman- 
Hobbyist on How to Do It Safely, The 
Home Insurance Company, and NSC’s Safety 
Education Data Sheets No. 14, Hand Tools; 
No. 41, Home Workshops, and various safety 
instruction cards listed in NSC Service 
Guide No. 5.2. 





5-D DAY, DEC. Ist 


AS ALL-TIME high in public backing of a 
safety program is anticipated for S-D 
Day. 1955. 

Every state, community, business firm, 
social group, and individual will be asked 
to participate in a program designed, in the 
words of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
to “demonstrate that traffic accidents can be 
reduced materially when all drivers and 
pedestrians fulfill their moral and_ civic 
responsibilities for safety.” 

The President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety in announcing Thursday, December 
1, as S-D Day 1955, established the ten days 
starting November 21 for an intensive 
build-up program and the ten days follow- 
ing to a follow-up evaluation. 

Every effort has been made to develop 
planning aids and program materials which 
will encourage and enable fullest local 
adaptation of the program. Localities and 
states are being encouraged to direct their 
participation in such a way that the program 
supports the efforts of local and state public 
officials and civic leaders to build an effec- 
tive long range program for traffic safety. 


PRODUCT 


The Safe-Lock Gun Rack (above), accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, holds all types of 
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modern or antique guns, with or without 
scopes. The large drawer will lock away 
ammunition, hunting knife, pistol, cleaning 
rod and gear. Only one key will unlock the 
drawer and all the guns. Yield House, No. 
Conway, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The New Jersey Department of Health 
has published a Guide Book on the survey 
project done in cooperation with the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
entitled, The New Jersey Child Safety Proj- 
ect. The book tells how the survey was con- 
ducted, the results of the survey, what was 
done to utilize it for educational purposes, 
and the results of an evaluative question- 
naire. For further information, write Renee 
Zindwer, M.D., chief, bureau of maternal 
and child health, New Jersey Department of 
Health, Trenton 25, N. J. 

Is Your Pet Gun Housebroke? is avail- 
able from the National Rifle Association of 
America, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A press release on the Cleveland 1955 
Home of Safety describing its many safety 
features has been reprinted by the National 
Safety Council. Single copies free on re- 
quest to NSC. 


Cincinnati Conference 


At the 5th Annual Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Conference, Nov. 17-18, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, there will be a Child, Home and 
School Section. Speakers are: Miss Lolita 
Harper, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; Dr. 
Elizabeth Roseberry, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Cincinnati; Mrs. John 
W. Gray, Public Schools PTA; Dr. Gertrud 
H. Reimer, Business & Professional Women’s 
Club; Mrs. Geo. R. Smith, Public School 
PTA; Mrs. Edward S. Ivans, Valley Area 
PTA; Dr. Harry Shirkey, College of Phar- 
macy. Topics will be Litthke Known Hazards 
in the Home and Poison Recognition. 
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